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he tells us, with, all the pride of superior knowledge, are all for 
polygamy,' 

I am sure, sir, that those who have read my Savage Africa, will 
allow that it contains nothing to justify this gross abuse, and these 
insinuations; and I feel surprised that any one in this Society could 
be capable of giving vent to expressions which are unworthy either of 
a man of science or a gentleman. 

I am, etc., W. Winwood Rea.de. 

The President then called on Dr. Seemann for his paper on "the 
Esquimaux, and on North Polar Exploration" which was read by 
Mr. C. R. Markham. 

On the Anthropology of Western Eskimo Land, and on the Desirability 
of Further Arctic Research. By Berthold Seemann, Ph.D., 
V.P.A.S.L., F.L.S., F.R.G.S. 
Alt, men of science must feel deeply indebted to Captain Sherard 
Osborn for commencing, and Mr. Clements Markham for continuing, 
an agitation in favour of a renewal of Arctic research ; and the An- 
thropological Society has had great pleasure in joining the Royal 
Geographical Society and other learned bodies in urging upon Her 
Majesty's Government the propriety of another Polar expedition. 
Two routes have been pointed out as the most desirable for such an 
expedition to take : that of Spitsbergen and that of Smith's Sound. 
Arguments of great weight have been produced in favour of either of 
these routes, and as they must be familiar to all present, I will not 
recapitulate them. An Arctic expedition is to accomplish two prin- 
cipal objects : to reach the North Pole and to explore the unknown 
wilds of the Polar region. Now, the greater portion of these un- 
known tracts, as a reference to the map will show, is not situated near 
Spitzbergen, but near Smith's Sound; and men of science who wish for 
the advancement of all branches of human knowledge, should, in my 
opinion, express a preference to the Smith's Sound route, remember- 
ing that even if it be possible to go to the North Pole and back in a 
couple of months, if there should be open water, we should gain less 
information than if sledge parties were to push their way slowly, but 
surely, north of Smith's Sound. Indeed, I should hold it to be a 
misfortune to science, if the North Pole were reached before the 
greater part of the Arctic region had been explored. The vulgar 
many would probably be terribly disappointed when the uninteresting 
nature of that geographical point was revealed, the discoverers would 
become the lions of the London season, and any future attempt to 
get up a sound scientific expedition would be treated with indifference. 
It would be otherwise if the Smith's Sound route were chosen. Every 
step would yield additions to all branches of science, and a legitimate 
interest would be growing up. I should rather like the Pole to 
be, scientifically, what the crowning of the edifice is, politically, to 
our neighbours across the Channel ; or the pinch of snuff to the 
Scotchman outside a tobacconist shop, — a thing which he is always 
going to take but never does. 

The Arctic region offers yet a wide field for anthropological re- 
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search. We have some knowledge of the races who inhabit it, but 
that is as yet very imperfect. We are not even acquainted with their 
exact geographical range, and the question, how far towards the North 
Pole human beings have taken up their abode, is still to be answered. 
That part of the Arctic region around which scientific interest at 
present centres, the groups of islands north of America, are inhabited 
by one of the most widely-spread nations in the world, the Eskimos. 
From Greenland to the Aleutian Islands this singular people are to be 
met with living principally on the produce of the chase, and clothing 
themselves with the skins of the wild animals they have slain. Are 
they indigenous to the country which they inhabit, or descended from 
some north Siberian tribes ? Anthropologists have answered this ques- 
tion differently, and it would lead me too far away from my subject if I 
were to enter into it in this place. I may remark, ho wever, that an active 
and well- ascertained intercourse is still kept up in these high latitudes 
between Asia and America. I cannot do better than quote on this point 
the account which my lamented friend the late Mr. John Simpson, R.N., 
of H. M.S. Plover, has published in the Nautical Magazine for 1854, and 
I may take this opportunity of stating that his paper on the "Western 
Eskimos" is highly trustworthy, and though published after my "Nar- 
rative of the Voyage of H.M.S. Herald", it was written quite inde- 
pendent of that work, during the long winter nights of the Arctic 
region, and may be regarded as a confirmation and extension of what 
I previously published. 

Speaking of the articles in common use among the Western Eski- 
mos, to which they are indebted to strangers, such as kettles, knives, 
tobacco, beads, and tin for making pipes, Simpson says : — 

" The great trading places are King-ing, at Cape Prince of Wales ; 
Se-svi-a-ling, at the mouth of the Nun-na-tak ; Nig-a-lek, at the 
mouth of the Colvile, within their own country ; and Nu-wu-ak, at 
Point Barter to the eastward, between all of which there is a yearly 
communication. It might be expected that the Russian ports near 
Norton Sound would supply the Russian goods, but such is not the 
case, as they are all, or nearly all, brought from the Kokh'-lit Nuna, 
as they call Asia. They say four or five Asiatic boats cross the straits 
after midsummer, proceeding from the East Cape to the Diomede Is- 
lands, and thence to Cape Prince of Wales, where trade is carried on 
with people belonging to the neighbourhood of Norton Sound, Port 
Clarence, etc. The boats then proceed along the shore of Kotzebue 
Sound, until the high land near Cape Krusensten cornes into view, 
when they steer by it for Hotham Inlet, and encamp at Se-su-a-ling. 
At this place, towards the latter end of July, people from all the 
coasts and rivers to a great distance meet, and an extensive barter 
takes place amongst the Eskimos themselves, as well as with the 
Asiatics, amid feasting, dancing, and other enjoyments. A large 
proportion of the goods falls into the hands of people living on the 
Nunna-tak, who carry it into the interior and either transfer it to 
others or descend the Colvile with it themselves the following year to 
meet their friends from Point Barrow. At the Colvile the same scene 
of barter and amusement takes place in the latter part of July; and 
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early in August the goods are carried to Point Barter by the Point 
Barrow traders to be exchanged for the English and other produce 
of the east. The Nuna-tang'-meun, or Nun-na-tak people thus be- 
come the carriers of the Russian kettles, knives, etc., to be found 
along the north coast; and being only known by name to the in- 
habitants east of the Colvile as the people from whom these articles 
were procured, it is easy to perceive how Sir John Franklin and Mr. 
Simpson were led to conjecture that a Russian post existed upon that 
river, and that the agents residing there were called Nu-na-tang'- 
meun. The word Nun-na-tak appears to signify "inland," from its 
being commonly applied to persons coming from any part of the in- 
terior ; but they do not use any corresponding word to comprehend 
the different tribes on the coast. 

" At the Colvile the Nu-na-tang'-meun offer the goods procured 
at Se-su-a-ling or Kotzebue Sound from the Asiatics, Kokh-lit'-en'- 
yu-in, in the previous summer, consisting of iron and copper kettles, 
women's knives (o-lu), double-edged knives (pan'-na), tobacco, beads, 
and tin for making pipes ; and from their own countrymen on the 
K6~wak River, stones for making labrets or whet-stones, or these 
ready-made arrow-heads and plumbago. Besides these, are enume- 
rated deer and fawn skins, and coats made of them, the skin, teeth, 
and horns of the im'-na (arg-ali?), black fox, marten, and ermine skins, 
and feathers for arrows and head-dresses. In exchange for these the 
Point Barrow people (Nu-wung'-meun) give the goods procured to 
the eastward the year before and their own sea produce, viz. — whale 
or seal oil, whale- bone, walrus tusks, stout thongs made from walrus 
hide, seal skins, etc., and proceed with their new stock to Point 
Barter. Here they offer it to the Kang'-ma-li-en'-yu-in, who may 
be called, for distinction, Western Mackenzie Eskimos, and receive in 
return wolverine, wolf, imna, and narwhal skins (kil-lel'-lu'-a), thongs 
of deer skin, oil-burners, English knives, small white beads, and, 
latterly, guns and ammunition. In the course of the winter occasional 
trade takes place in these with the people of Point Hope, but most of 
the knives, beads, oil-burners, and wolverine skins are taken to the 
Colvile the following year, and, in the next after, make their ap- 
pearance at Kotzebue Sound and on the coast of Asia. 

" From what we know positively of the trade thus far, we are in- 
clined to believe that there is a tolerably regular yearly communication 
between each Eskimo tribe and their neighbours of the same race on 
either side of America . It seems highly probable that the pan'-na, 
or double-edged knife, described by Sir W. E. Parry as in use among 
the tribe he met at Winter Island, may have been of Siberian origin, 
from being of the same form and identical in name with that brought 
by the Asiatics to Hotham Inlet ; where they receive in return oil- 
burners or stone lamps, which we have often seen in their tents in 
1848-9, of a shape corresponding exactly with the drawing in that 
gentleman's Journal of his second Voyage : they bear also a similar 
name, Kod'-lan, and are said to be brought from a very distant eastern 
country. Supposing a knife of this kind, made in Sibei'ia, to be 
carried at the usual rate, we compute that it would not arrive at 
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Winter Island before the sixth year, and having been exchanged the 
year before for a stone-lamp, this might come into the hands of the 
Asiatics on the ninth. The knife would remain the first winter in the 
possession of the reindeer Tchuktchi (or Tsan-chu); the second, with 
the inland Eskimos, Nu-na-tang-meun ; the third, at Demarcation 
Point, with the Kang'-ma-li-meun ; the fourth, with the East Mac- 
kenzie, or the Cape Bathurst tribes ; on the fifth, possibly fall into 
the hands of the people who make the lamps. The lamp returning 
the same way, would remain the sixth winter at Cape Bathurst ; the 
seventh, at Demarcation Point ; the eighth, at Point Barrow ; the 
ninth, in the interior : and be received by the Asiatics on the follow- 
ing summer." 

That the Eskimos, or let us rather say human beings of some 
kind, are living a good distance further northwards than we have 
actually ascertained them to do, is highly probable. What is known 
about the distribution of the temperature in the Arctic region would 
show that man could, at all events, live farther north if he chose 
to do so. The hypothesis that the North Pole is the coldest part 
of that region, has been abandoned as unsound. Petermann has 
long since shown that the Pole of Cold, i.e., the spot where the lowest 
degree of temperature has been observed, and the North Pole, are 
widely apart ; the Pole of Cold not being even within the Arctic re- 
gion, but some distance below it. Moreover, the tables which that 
eminent physical geographer has constructed bring out the additional 
fact that there is in the northern hemisphere a shifting Pole of Cold ; 
that is to say, during the summer the lowest temperature is found to 
be at Winter Island (in about the same locality as Ross's Magnetic 
Pole); but during the winter the greatest cold is observed on the conti- 
nent of Asia, about Yakutsk. Now, as near and about both these 
places, the coldest points on the whole northern hemisphere, human 
beings do thrive, it is not a very hazardous conclusion that mankind 
can thrive at the very Pole itself; and that a race so fond of perform- 
ing long and arduous journeys as the Eskimos are, has probably spread 
considerably farther northwards than we have ascertained it to have 
done. There is some confirmatory, but vague information to be gleaned 
from the Eskimos themselves. One specimen, bodily taken from Simp- 
son, will suffice. Speaking of the natives of Point Barrow, the northern- 
most extremity of the west coast of the American Continent, he says 
that they have some traditions referring to a land named Iglu, far 
away to the north-east of that place : — 

"The story is, that several men, who were carried away in the 
olden time by the ice breaking under the influence of a southerly 
wind, after many weeks arrived at a hilly country inhabited by a peo- 
ple like themselves, who spoke the same language. They were well 
received, and had whale's flesh given them to eat. Some of these 
wanderers found their way back to Point Barrow, and told the tale of 
their adventures. After some time, during a spring when there was 
no movement in the sea ice, these men set out to visit this unknown 
country, taking provisions on their backs ; and, having performed 
their journey without mishap, brought home confirmation of the pre- 

VOli. III. x 
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vious accounts. Nothing further could be learnt concerning this 
northern expedition, except that each man wore out three pairs mocassin 
soles in the journey; and since then there has been no communica- 
tion with the Ig'-lun-nu-no; but they believe some others who have 
been carried away on the ice may have reached it in safety." 

We have as yet hardly any Arctic data for what our President justly 
terms Historical Anthropology. If we exclude all fanciful speculation, 
we have still the solid fact to deal with, that at a comparatively recent 
period of the earth's history, and within the existing creation, there 
was in the higher latitudes a climate sufficiently mild to allow the 
growth of large trees in districts now entirely denuded of them, and 
covered merely with the low vegetation such as we find it at the 
tops of our more elevated European mountains or on our moorlands. 
Where such trees could grow, animal life could exist in abundance ; 
and where animals were to be caught in such abundance, we may be 
quite sure that man was not absent. But I should be glad to have 
other than these mere speculative proofs ; and I think that further 
researches may possibly bring them to light. If man ever was living- 
far north, traces of him must yet be preserved, when even the bark of 
the extinct trees is still sufficiently preserved to allow the species to 
which they belong to be recognised. 

The distribution of temperature during summer and winter has also 
a bearing on the physical development of an Arctic people, of whom 
I have some personal knowledge, gathered during my three cruizes to 
the Polar region, by way of Behring Strait. Anybody comparing 
the eastern and western Eskimos will be struck by the superiority 
of the latter. The fact is easily explained by elementary principles. 
The vegetation of a country is more checked by a low temperature 
during the summer months than by excessive cold during the winter. 
Now, as Winter Island on the eastern side of America has the lowest 
summer (July) temperature, it follows that the vegetation there must 
be poorer, that the boundary of the trees must be pushed much 
further south, that animal life must be less abundant, and that man 
must have a more precarious and irregular supply of food, acting 
upon his bodily and mental development. And such is actually the 
case. The Eskimo of North- Western America, are therefore the 
flower of the race to which they belong, and it may not be deemed 
inappropriate at a time when interest in Arctic affairs is happily 
reviving, if we take a brief survey of them and the country which 
they inhabit. 

The coast of Western Esquimaux-land, after describing Norton 
Sound, projects into a peninsula, which, in conjunction with the 
eastern shores of Asia, forms Behring Strait. The distance between 
the continents in these parts is so small that, in passing through the 
Strait, both Asia and America are visible at the same time, — a grand 
and imposing spectacle, only equalled by that presented by Europe 
and Africa in the Straits of Gibraltar, and Asia and Africa, in the 
Red Sea. From the peninsula the coast makes a deep curve, 
forming Kotzebue Sound, and then stretching towards the north- 
west, it again projects at Cape Lisburne, in lat. 68 deg. 52 min. 
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6 sec. north. Cape Lisburne is composed of two promontories, the 
north-eastern of which rises to the height of about nine hundred feet. 
Imaginative minds have suggested that at one time Asia and America 
were connected. Without indulging in similar speculations, it is im- 
possible to look at a map without being struck with the parallel direc- 
tion of their shores in these parts ; and, if pushed together, how 
nicely East Cape would fit into Kotzebue Sound, and Cape Tchaplin 
join to Cape Prince of Wales. From Cape Lisburne to Point Barrow 
the land is almost a continued flat, and the coast, falling back to the 
north-east, forms Icy Cape, Wainwright Inlet, and ultimately Point 
Barrow, the northern extremity of Western America. 

The climate is considerably milder than that of the eastern shores 
of America. The proofs we need not deduce from artificial tables, 
Nature herself has written them on the face of the country. The 
abundance of animal life, the occurrence of many southern plants, 
and, above all, the limit of the woods, if compared with the opposite 
shores, furnish indisputable evidence. On the eastern side of America 
no forests are found above the mouth of the river Egg, above the 
sixtieth degree of latitude ; on the western, they extend as far as lat. 
66 deg. 44 min. north, or nearly seven degrees further towards the 
Pole. There are but two seasons, which follow each other in quick 
succession. Towards the middle of October the winter approaches. 
All life seems extinct ; the sky is cloudless, the air calm, and most of 
the animals, the visitors of the mossy steppes during the few weeks of 
uninterrupted daylight, have left for milder regions, in order to obtain 
those supplies which the Polar -world begins to deny them. For 
nearly nine months the waters are covered with ice, the land with 
snow ; and the temperature is sometimes so low, falling as it does to 
47 deg. Fahr. below zero, that rum and quicksilver become solid the 
instant they are exposed. The air is so clear that voices may be 
heard at a distance of two miles. As the winter advances, the days 
become shorter; in November, they last but a few hours; in De- 
cember, the sun is hardly above the horizon, and in some latitudes 
never seen. At last, the sun returns ; the days increase, and the 
temperature rises. At the end of June, the land is free from snow, 
and the ice breaking up. The summer sets in most rapidly. The 
landscape is quickly overspread with a lively green, flocks of geese 
and ducks arrive from the south ; the plover, the snipe, and many 
other birds enliven the air with their notes ; while the murmuring of 
rivulets, and the hum of insects, give evidence that winter has passed, 
and summer fairly set in. The sun is now always above the horizon, 
and for some weeks there is no distinction between day and night, 
except that at midnight the light is less bright than at noon, the 
former differing from the latter about as much as a November and a 
June day in England. The rays falling continually upon the surface 
of the earth prevent the temperature from cooling down much, and 
thus, notwithstanding the low altitude of the sun, a degree of warmth 
is produced which, under other circumstances, would not be possible ; 
the thermometer rises as high as 61 deg. Fahr. 

The region is as yet unchanged by human efforts. Villages exist, 

x 2 
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yet all that our minds associate with them is wanting. On approach- 
ing, we expect to meet with roads and bridges and smiling fields, to 
behold peaceful dwellings peeping through green boughs, and the 
steeple of the church towering heavenwards : in an Eskimo village, 
these pleasing features are looked for in vain. At the commencement 
of summer, the habitations are deserted, the natives having left for 
the coast, in order to lay in a stock of whale and seal blubber. The 
underground dwellings look cheerless and are filled with water, the 
surrounding ground is strewed with bones and fragments of skin, 
broken sledges, and other remnants ; the paths are overgrown with 
herbage, — the whole presenting a picture of misery and desolation. 
The Eskimos have not yet learned that migratory habits and pro- 
gress in civilisation are opposed to each other ; nor have they learned 
to make the soil supply more than it is willing spontaneously to 
yield. 

The only domestic animal of the natives is the Esquimaux dog, 
which some naturalists consider to be a tame wolf. The resem- 
blance between the two is indeed striking. Both have the same 
low melancholy howl; but the head and ears of the dog are 
shorter, its eyes smaller and more sunk, its tail handsomely curled 
over the back, its paws smaller and less spread, and its colour of 
every hue. The natives are very proud of their dogs, and some 
of the principal men have teams corresponding in colour and size, 
as a wealthy European would have his horses. The dogs are em- 
ployed for no other purpose than that of drawing the sledges and 
boats. While yet puppies, they are placed in harness, and thus 
early accustomed to the labour they are to perform. When tied to a 
sledge, they evince their joy by the wildest antics; and set off at a 
quick pace, which however soon changes to a steady trot. The 
females are seldom used for draught, and only a few kept for breeding. 
The dogs, upon scenting, will start in full pursuit, but unless driven 
by hunger, never attack the deer. The natives treat them with kind- 
ness and attention, and never use harsh measures ; a word is gene- 
rally sufficient to quicken their pace or bring them to a halt. The 
women even go so far as to chew the food for the pups, and give them 
a share of the furs. This treatment, indeed, differs essentially from 
that inflicted by the Tchukchis, on the north-eastern shores of Asia, 
who beat their dogs most unmercifully. 

The inhabitants call themselves " Innuit," a term signifying in their 
language, Man; the more usual term, Eskimos, or Esquimaux, is 
said to be a corruption of Eskimantik, i. e., raw fish-eaters, a nick- 
name originating with the Mohicans. They are one of the most 
widely-spread races existing, ranging through 140 degrees of longi- 
tude, or an extent of 3,500 miles. But this enormous surface is thinly 
inhabited. The very nature of the country and climate seems opposed 
to a rapid increase of the population, or any large aggregation of 
communities ; indeed, a rough estimate of merely the coast of Western 
Eskimo-land — for of the interior we are ignorant— would give no 
more than a total number of 2,500. 

The various tribes, however widely separated geographically, differ 
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but slightly from each other in appearance, manners, customs, or lan- 
guage. Both sexes are well proportioned, stout, muscular, and ac- 
tive. The hands and feet are small and beautifully formed, which is 
ascribed by some writers to their sedentary habits ; but this cannot be 
the case, as probably no people take more active exercise, or are more 
constantly employed. They are, however, by no means as uniform in 
size as might have been expected: those inhabiting the vicinity of 
Norton and Kotzebue Sounds are by far the finest, the men often being 
six feet tall, while those living between Cape Lisburne and Point 
Barrow are, like the tribes of the eastern portions of America, much 
shorter in stature, and bespeak the inferiority of the districts in which 
they live. Simpson states that the tallest Point Barrow Eskimo was 
five feet ten inches and a half, the shortest five feet one inch; the 
heaviest man weighed 195 lbs., and the lightest 125 lbs. 

Their faces are flat, their cheek-bones projecting, and their eyes 
small, deeply set, and, like the eyebrows, black. Their noses are 
broad ; their ears are large, and generally lengthened by the appendage 
of weighty ornaments ; their mouths are well formed ; their lips are 
thin, and, in the men, distorted by large beads or circular ivory 
labrets, protruding from diagonal cuts under them. These labrets 
correspond in shape and size with those formerly in use among the 
ancient Mexican warriors, shewn to me in Mexico. This fact might be 
considered merely as one of those curious coincidences so frequently 
met with among nations widely separated from each other, if there 
were not another consideration more important. During the winter 
— by far the greater portion of the year — the Eskimos are frequently 
obliged, on account of the excessive cold, to take them out. From 
this, it would appear that the custom could not have originated in 
the frigid zone, although it may have been retained after being once 
adopted. 

The teeth of the Eskimos are regular, but, from the nature of 
their food, and from their practice of preparing hides by chewing, are 
worn down almost to the gums at an early age. Their hair is straight, 
black, and coarse; the men have it closely cut on the crown, like 
that of a Capuchin friar, leaving a band, about two inches broad, 
which gradually increases in length towards the back of the neck ; 
the women merely part their hair in the middle, and, if well off, orna- 
ment it with strings of beads. The possession of a beard is very rare, 
but a slight moustache is not infrequent. Their complexion, if 
divested of its usual covering of dirt, can hardly be called dark ; on 
the contrary, it displays a healthy, rosy tint ; and were it not for the 
custom of tattooing the chin, some of the girls might be called pretty, 
even in the European acceptation of the term. A few individuals, 
however, differ in their countenances from the normal cast. A man 
belonging to the Hotham Inlet tribe bore so strong a resemblance to 
a negro, that, in order to settle the question satisfactorily, he was sub- 
jected on board the Plover to much scrutiny, an investigation which 
so frightened the poor fellow, that it was some time before he could 
be induced to renew his visits to the ship. Another man, from 
Spafarief Inlet, possessed to a remarkable degree the hooked nose and 
large black eyes peculiar to the Hebrew. 
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The dress of the Eskimos is admirably adapted for the country 
they inhabit ; and it is hardly possible to conceive the degree of com- 
fort it affords in an Arctic winter. The garments consist of a double 
suit, both corresponding in size and shape, and only differing in the 
way they are worn : the inner has the hair next to the body, the 
outer vice versd. The boots, trousers, and outer coat, are made 
of deer-skin ; the inner garments are made of fawn, or the skin of 
some fur-bearing animal. The men wear a coat which reaches to a 
little above the knee, and is confined closely to the body by a belt, 
having behind the tail of some animal ; a hood, tastefully trimmed 
with wolfskin, is attached to this garment, and renders any other 
covering for the head unnecessary. The trousers reach a little below 
the knee, and are overlapped by the boots, to which they are secured 
by a string. In the soles of the boots straw is placed, which is fre- 
quently changed, and appears to afford considerable warmth. Their 
gloves are generally made of the skin of young deer ; but as these 
would not sufficiently exclude the cold, large thick mittens are worn 
over them. During the summer, when on whaling or sealing excur- 
sions, a coat of the gut of the whale, and boots of seal or walrus hide, 
are used as waterproof coverings. The walgicti, a pouch containing 
pipes, tobacco, flint and steel, or, in the absence of the latter, two 
sticks for producing fire by friction, is worn at the belt, and completes 
the costume. The clothing of the women differs but slightly : the 
coat reaches lower down, has a scollop before and behind, and a hood 
sufficiently large to carry an infant; the trousers and boots consist of 
one piece only, and the tail behind is wanting ; in other respects they 
can be hardly distinguished from the men. 

The arms of the natives are adapted rather for the chase than for 
warfare. Their spears are made of drift-wood, principally that of the 
white spruce, and pointed with ivory obtained from the tusks of the 
walrus. Their lances, darts, and arrows consist of the same mate- 
rial, and are variously pointed with flint, bone, slate, or ivory. Their 
bow, made of beech if procurable, is most ingeniously strengthened 
by thongs of deer-sinew, which are neatly plaited; the string consists 
of fine deer-sinew threads, laid together like the hairs of a fiddle-bow. 
The old ivory knives and flint axes are now superseded, the Russians 
having introduced the common European sheath-knife and the hatchet. 
The board for throwing darts is in use, and is similar to that of the 
Polynesians. 

Animal food, venison, seal, and whale, and walrus blubber, is 
abundant, and forms the chief portion of their diet. The blub- 
ber is never cooked, and, being considered a delicacy, is given as 
such to children : that of the walrus is not disagreeable, indeed 
I have tasted some which greatly resembled cheese ; that of the 
whale is rancid. It appears to be a matter of indifference whether 
the food be raw or boiled, fresh or tainted. The venison, even when 
it has undergone the process of cooking, is always accompanied by a 
plentiful sauce of train oil. The oil is sometimes mixed with berries, 
and then forms a dish which ranks high in the native fare. Fish is 
eaten raw, and generally forms a stock for journeys : it is preserved 
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either by being dried in the sun, or buried directly after being caught 
in the frozen subsoil. Vegetable food must necessarily form the 
smaller portion of the subsistence of a people who neither do nor could 
cultivate a soil always frozen a few inches below the surface. The acid 
leaves of the sorrel (Rumex domesticus, Hartm.), immediately they 
appear above the ground, and, indeed, throughout the summer, are 
eaten by handsful as an antiscorbutic. The root of the ma-shu {Poly- 
gonum Bistorta, Linn.) is another article of food : after being roasted 
on the ashes, it is not unlike the potato, though not so soft and nu- 
tritious. The principal winter stock is obtained from berries, of 
which nature has provided prodigious quantities of eight different 
kinds — Empetrum nigrum, Rubus acaulis, R. chammmorus, Vacci- 
nkmi uliginosum, V. vitis-idcea, V. oxycoceus, Cornus suecica, and 
Arbutus atyinus. They are gathered in the autumn, and preserved 
by being frozen in wooden boxes, out of which they have to be cut 
by an axe or some other sharp instrument. 

Their beverage is water ; in very cold weather, however, they drink 
train oil, and assert that it produces a higher degree of bodily heat. 
Intoxicating liquors are fortunately unknown among the northern 
tribes ; but in Norton Sound, from constant intercourse with Russian 
traders, a predilection for them has been acquired. 

The baidar, or omiak, can hardly, as on the eastern side of the con- 
tinent, be called a woman's boat, because it is used indiscriminately 
for many purposes. Its length is about thirty feet, extreme breadth 
six feet, and depth three feet. It tapers uniformly towards the bow 
and stern, and somewhat resembles the Madras massulah boat. The 
frame is made of drift-wood, chiefly pine, and lashed together with 
thongs of walrus-hide and whalebone. The floor is flat, and there 
are generally six thwarts or seats. The whole frame is covered with 
walrus-hides, which, while yet wef, are tightly and neatly stitched. 
A baidar is capable of holding from fifteen to twenty men, without 
drawing more than one foot of water; when more heavily laden, 
inflated seal-skins are lashed on the outside, which prevent the 
boat from capsizing. Although propelled by twelve or fourteen 
paddles, their speed is not great, and against a strong wind or a 
rough sea they hardly hold their way. The paddles are about fifteen 
feet in length, and have a handle at the top. A long piece of wood, 
secured to the gunwale of the bow, is used as an oar — a bad imita- 
tion of our method of propelling boats. The office of steersman is 
generally taken by an old man, who is provided with a paddle rather 
longer than the rest. A sail made of walrus-gut or deer-skin is also 
employed; but, as the peculiar construction of the boats renders them 
incapable of beating to windward, it is only set in a fair wind. The 
kayaks are only sixteen feet long by two feet broad, and so light that 
on a sailing or whaling excursion they are placed in the baider, and 
are not taken out until the prey is in sight. They take a turn upwards 
at each end, and have at the centre a circular hole large enough to 
admit the body of the owner. The river and sea kayaks differ in their 
construction : the latter are rather smaller and more slightly made, 
and not so high out of the water. On pressing occasions two men 
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may be seen in the same kayak, though, it was a matter of surprise 
that even one should be able to maintain his erect position. A 
double-bladed paddle is used to propel them, and this operation is 
performed with great rapidity and speed. The paddle is, in the hands 
of the Eskimo, what the balancing-pole is in the hands of the 
tight-rope dancer ; and people who seat themselves for the first time 
in these kayaks, without being aware of this peculiarity, are sure to 
turn completely over. 

Their sledges are formed of wood, and differ in construction from 
those of all other nations. They average twelve feet in length, two 
feet six inches in height, two feet broad, and have the fore part 
turned up in a gentle curve. The runners are narrow, and shod with 
the bone taken from the jaws of the whale, which is affixed to them 
by wooden pegs. The floor resembles a grating without crossbars, 
and is almost a foot from the level of the snow. Thongs of deer- 
sinew, walrus-hide, and whalebone are used to secure the different 
parts, which are sufficiently strong to bear a weight of from 500 to 
700 lbs. 

Their houses, or yourts, unlike those of the Eastern Eskimos, are 
built of drift-wood. They are more than half underground, and 
generally situated in low, and, if possible, sandy ground. An exca- 
vation, about twenty feet square and eight feet deep, is lined with 
trunks of small trees, and caulked in the interstices with moss : the 
rich inhabitants plank this part with boards which have previously 
been smoothed with an axe. The roof shelves from the centre of a 
large square aperture, exactly resembling the combings of a hatchway, 
through which light is admitted and the smoke escapes : every other 
part of the roof is covered with turf. The entrance leads underground 
through a passage thirty or forty feet long, and level with the floor, 
and has an easterly direction from the house. At each extremity is 
a small chamber, the one communicating upwards by a hole from the 
house, the other with the open air ; the latter serves for shaking off 
the loose snow from the clothes before going into the warm hut. 
Both extremities are carefully clothed with deer-skins, to keep out 
the cold air. The floor is marked out with sleeping places on each 
side, except that of the entrance : the bedsteads are merely boards 
raised eighteen inches from the ground by being placed on trunks of 
trees ; in some huts they are strewed with branches of willow, over 
which at night the furs are placed. A few stones form the fireplace, 
which, like the rest of the centre, is covered with a few loose planks, 
movable at pleasure when it is required to light a fire. The square 
aperture is covered with a piece of whale-gut, which admits the light, 
and is sufficiently strong to resist a heavy fall of snow. In each 
corner is a stone, hollowed out to contain oil, in which a little moss 
(Sphagnum fimbriatum, Hook and Wils.) is placed as a wick, thus 
forming a lamp, over which a sort of network is spread for the recep- 
tion of wet or damp clothes. The fire in the centre is never lit merely 
for the sake of warmth, as the lamps are sufficient for that purpose, 
and great heat would cause the thawing of the roof, and consequent 
wetting of the whole apartment. 
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The interior of some of the huts is kept clean and tidy. The de- 
gree of comfort within is surprising. The lamps diffuse warmth and 
light ; and when the traveller has put off his wet clothes, and reclines 
on the soft deer-skins regardless of the boisterous and snowy weather 
without, the pity he felt for the condition of the poor Eskimos 
rapidly evaporates, and he finds that, remote as they are from civilisa- 
tion, their condition is by no means so deplorable as is generally con- 
sidered. The reception met with also strengthens this idea : the 
contents of the larder are placed before him, a dance, with its accom- 
panying song, follows, and every one exerts himself to the utmost for 
the gratification of the stranger : after the performance, each brings 
a small present; and, although he is certain of a return, it would be 
unfair to deny an evident hospitality and wish to please. 

During the winter, when thickly covered with snow, the huts are 
not easily distinguished, and they would often be passed unobserved, 
were it not for a tall stage near them, intended to elevate the kayak, 
harness, etc., above the reach of injury from the dogs. Each hut has 
its underground storehouse, dug out of the frozen soil, and lined with 
straw mats ; they are distinct from the yourts, and contain fish, ber- 
ries, blubber, venison, etc. A sort of pigeon-house raised on poles, 
used for the reception of skins, garments, furs, or any article not in 
use, is placed near the stage, and assists in pointing out the locality 
of the huts. 

It is rare to find a village without its accompanying dance-house — 
a building erected by the united efforts of the whole community, and 
constructed on the same plan as the common dwellings, but larger, 
and, the floor being raised some three feet from the ground, more 
free from wet. The walls are decorated with tambourines, and some- 
times with wooden masks : lamps, to which each man contributes his 
share of blubber, are kept burning all round. 

When the warmth of summer dissolves the snow, the floors of the 
winter huts are covered with water several inches deep, and it then be- 
comes necessary to take refuge in tents. The tents are made of un- 
tanned deer-skins, are of a conical form, and without any aperture at 
the top, as fires are never kindled within : they are pitched in a few 
minutes, and as quickly repacked. A small fire just outside the 
entrance, tended with care, keeps off the mosquitos. 

The government — if the loose tie which connects an Eskimo 
tribe is deserving of that name — is a combination of the monarchical 
and republican forms. Slavery, even in its mildest aspect, is totally 
unknown ; every one is on a perfect level with the rest of his country- 
men ; yet all acknowledge an hereditary chief, whose authority, how- 
ever, is very limited : he receives no tribute from his subjects, nor 
can he dispose of their labour or property; making treaties, or grant- 
ing permission for hunting on the grounds belonging to his own 
tribe, appears to be the whole extent of his power. 

When the snow is soft, snow shoes are worn. Hunting and fish- 
ing form almost the sole occupation of the men, who with their small 
means exhibit great ingenuity. 

In summer the Eskimos are in a most disgusting state of filth : 
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in winter they look quite the reverse, although their antipathy to 
water is then quite as strong. Occasionally they wash their bodies 
with urine, but even this process is seldom gone through. 

Their method of eating is primitive. A wooden platter full of 
meat, and another vessel containing train oil, are placed in the centre 
of the party, who squat down on their hams. Every one selects the 
piece of meat he prefers ; if it proves too large to be at once intro- 
duced into the mouth, a slice is cut off; one end of the meat is held 
with the teeth, the other with the left hand, while the right goes 
through the process of severing it asunder : the knife passes thus in 
dangerous proximity to the nose. Sometimes the meal is finished by 
a dish of berries mixed with seal oil — which, by the bye, is not to be 
despised ; a smoke then follows, and the breakfast, dinner, supper, or 
whatever it may be called (for they have no stated hours for their 
meals), is concluded. Our food and method of eating being so dif- 
ferent from theirs, caused at first great surprise, but left a sufficiently 
favourable impression to induce them in various instances to adopt 
our plan. Spoons and forks rose in value, and it now became unneces- 
sary to take them with us on excursions in the vicinity of Kotzebue 
Sound. The women take their meals by themselves, and are not per- 
mitted to join the men, which reminds one of the Ecuadorian high- 
lands, where the same bad taste prevails. 

Their dance is of the rudest kind, and consists merely in violent 
motion of the arms and legs. It is generally performed by one man, 
but any number of individuals may join. The performer, before com- 
mencing, generally changes his dress, putting on a white coat and 
gloves, and placing a band around his head, the beak of a bird or the 
snout of some animal in the centre of his forehead, and a feather over 
each ear. He begins by stamping violently with the right foot, and 
throwing out his arms in wild gesticulations, besides leering horribly on 
the surrounding spectators, shaking his head. He then uses the left foot, 
and changes again when inclined. The exertions are too violent to be 
long sustained ; the performer is, therefore, often relieved by another. 
Sometimes several men take part in the dance, and occasionally the 
women join; but the latter merely move the body and wave their 
arms, without changing the position of their feet. The men some- 
times shout, but the women never utter a sound. 

In their power of imitation they are almost equal to the Chinese. 
Whenever they saw any of our articles which they could adopt with 
advantage, they invariably tried to imitate it, and generally succeeded 
in making it similar in appearance, though perhaps not so perfect in 
construction. Knives, forks, spoons, were thus copied, and even a 
fiddle was once attempted — of course, quite incapable of producing 
harmonious sounds. This turn of their mind will become of import- 
ance; and when they are more civilised, and have received proper 
tuition, they may, during their long winter, manufacture a variety of 
curious and elaborate articles. 

The character of the Eskimos makes a favourable impression. 
Hospitality is never refused by them. At their meals a stranger 
joins as a matter of course, and the best the household affords 
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is set before him. If the party is large, the men assist in 
any work that may be going on, while the women cluster toge- 
ther, and aid each other in making coats and boots. A scene 
familiar in most households at home ensues : one, perhaps a good 
bootmaker, imparts her mode of cutting out; another, skilled in 
tailoring, relates her peculiar method for the benefit of the hostess. 
Amongst themselves honesty is tolerably strictly observed ; towards 
us this principle was less generally acted upon ; several trifling things, 
but of inestimable value to them, were pilfered from us. The race of 
housebreakers, however, also exists in this country, and the natives 
have a peculiar trap to catch them, or rather to give the alarm. Their 
attachment to children is great, but their treatment varies according 
to the sex ; a boy is petted, while a girl becomes a drudge at an early 
age. Mothers as well as fathers entertain the same opinion on these 
points, and they both express their regret on the birth of a female infant. 
Still, infanticide — a crime so common among savages — does not ap- 
pear to exist, and was always indignantly denied. Bartering children 
is never resorted to. The women are treated, although not as equals, 
at least with more consideration than is customary among barbarous 
nations, for the Esquimaux, not being a warrior, can find time to 
enjoy the comforts of domestic life ; and, as in more refined commu- 
nities, it not unfrequently happens that the woman is the chief autho- 
rity of the house ; the man never makes a bargain without consulting 
his wife, and, if she does not approve, it is rejected. The aged never 
suffer from want of food, nor are they deserted on the bleak steppes 
to die a lingering death, as is said to be the practice of the Eskimos 
of the eastern side of America. 

The mode of marriage is curious. When a man has fixed upon 
his choice, he proceeds to the girl's mother, and asks at once for the 
girl's hand; if the mother is satisfied that he can support a wife by 
the produce of his chase, and besides has nothing objectionable, she 
gives her consent. The bridegroom then gets a complete suit of 
clothing, and tenders it for the girl's acceptance ; the bride takes it 
to her mother, and on returning dressed in it, she is considered his 
wife. In the same manner, two men together sometimes marry the 
same woman, and lighten the burden of her maintenance ; a species 
of polyandry reminding us of what formerly existed in Great Britain, 
and exists at the present day in Ceylon, and the Coorg, Todars, and 
Tiars of the East Indies, described by Mr. Markham ( Travels in Peru 
and India). After marriage infidelity is rare ; though some of the 
elder women behaved in rather a shameless manner during our inter- 
course with them. A few of the wealthier men are bigamists. 

The Eskimos under consideration, with the exception of a few 
in Norton Sound who have nominally become converts to the Greek 
Church, appear to be without any religion whatever. They believe 
in the existence of good and evil spirits, who inhabit the earth, the 
air, and the sea ; but all of them are on a footing of equality. Evil 
spirits are sometimes driven away from localities they are supposed 
to work mischief in. Diseases are also regarded as the manifestations 
of evil spirits, or perhaps evil spirits themselves. They believe that 
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after death a certain amount of consciousness remains, but whether 
it continues for ever or terminates at any period, they do not seem to 
have considered. The raven is deemed the maker of the world, and 
a high opinion is entertained of its cunning ; but it is nevertheless not 
venerated, and was always pointed out as a fit mark for our guns, 
possibly from a belief that it could not be hit. It is, however, the 
only bird never eaten. The light in which the raven is regarded by 
them should be made the subject of future inquiry, as it assumes 
importance when taken in connection with the part played by that 
bird in the superstitions of the Vancouver Island and British 
Columbia Indians, and especially in the Odin religion of Northern 
Europe, including Scandinavia and Iceland. Like everything else- 
once sacred to our ancestors, the raven, in the Odin religion 
the fit companion of the supreme God, was degraded by the 
early Christian missionaries into a bird of evil omen and an asso- 
ciate of the devil. In fact, unless the evil one was thus accom- 
panied, people were in doubt about his being it himself. Goethe was 
well aware of the existence of this superstition ; and in his Faust, 
when Mephistopheles upbraids the witch for not having recognised 
him, she is made to say in excuse, "Where are your two ravens?" 
Here we have one of the many proofs how the so-called religious 
truths of one age, become but the sport of superstitious fancy, if 
nothing worse, of the next.* 

The Pbesident proposed the thanks of the meeting to Dr. See- 
mann for his able and elaborate paper ; and also to Mr. Markham for 
having kindly undertaken to read it. He then called on Mr. Carter 

* I cannot refrain from adding in a foot note a passage from J. Grimm's 
Deutsche Mythologie, p. 630, one of the most learned works ever produced, and 
brim full of valuable anthropological data. Speaking of the ancient religious 
belief of the nations of Northern Europe, Grimm says : — " In our fables, the 
raven seems to take the place of both the wolf and the fox, possessing the vora 
ciousness of the one and tb.8 cunning of the other. As Odin is constanlly 
accompanied by two wolves, so he is by two ravens, Huginn and Muninn, their 
names signifying powers of thought and memory, and they supply him with 
information on all that has occurred. These birds of Odin are variously men- 
tioned in the sagas; for instance, in Olaf Tryggv., cap. 28, screaming ravens 
signify that Odin has accepted a sacrifice ; Two ravens fly with a man for a whole 
day (Nialss., 119) ; St. Gregory is accompanied by three flying ravens (Paul. 
Diac, i, 26 1 ; In the charming myths of King Oswald a raven, whose feathers have 
been covered with gold, plays a prominent part ; and he has nothing of that 
wicked diabolic nature which afterwards was attributed to this bird. Character- 
istic is it also that the raven which Noah despatched from the ark, of which, 
Genesis viii, 7, it is merely said ' k<s1 QeKOasv ovk hveirTetye', is in the German 
version settling upon dung (Cfedm., 87, 11, Diut., 3, 60). King Artus, whom in 
another place we find as a bear, is said to have been turned into a raven (que 
anda hasta ahora convertido en cuervo, y le esperen en su regno per momemos, 
Don Quixote, i, 49 ). In popular songs birds occupy the office of messengers ; 
they bring tidings of what has happened, and are charged with communications. 
In Bohemian they have the ptu-ase, 'I have heard something from the birds' [and 
in English ' A little bird whispered to me,' etc.]. In the Sagas birds converse 
amongst themselves about the doings of men, and they prophesy. Ravens 
inform the blind man of a remedy which will help him to a restoration of his 
sight." (K. M., n. 107.) 
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Blake to read the following letter that had been received from Mr. 
Chambers. 

To the President and Council of the Anthropological Society of London. 

Gentlemen, — You did me the honour of referring to me a letter 
received from the President of the Geographical Society, begging that 
you would join with that and other learned societies in pressing upon 
the government the advisability of an expedition or expeditions for 
the purpose of exploring the regions immediately about the North Pole. 

I have given the subject and that letter my earnest attention, and 
although I hope that, as I requested at the time, you have persuaded 
a member of the Council, who himself has been in those regions, and 
has a very great acquaintance with the subject of arctic exploration, 
Dr. Seemann, to give his views upon the question, I think I should 
be wanting in respect to you, as I am unable to be present in person, 
if I did not give you the result of my impressions upon the schemes 
in question. 

1 may be allowed to say, before giving my own opinion, that I have 
a perfect recollection of hearing, some fifteen years ago, Professor 
Sedgwick, than whom no man was more able to form a just opinion, 
express very strongly his belief in the comparative barrenness of the 
probable results of such expeditions in a scientific point of view, and 
the mistake of spending money and men's lives in them when there 
were so many other directions in which we required earnest and re- 
liable scientific observations. 

I cannot say that I think the time which has elapsed, and the ex- 
pei'ience gained in that time of that region, has given any reasons for 
modifying that belief. 

I was not present at the first meeting of the Geographical Society 
on the subject, but I attended the second, at which a number of 
arctic navigators spoke, among whom were Sir Edward Belcher and 
Sir G. Back. I cannot say that what I heard was reassuring as to 
the probable success of the expeditions proposed. 

The plans for expeditions are two-fold : — 

1. What we may call the land plan. 

2. The water plan. 

By the first, it is proposed to push ships as far as possible up 
Baffin's Baj', and having established stations so as to keep up com- 
munications with the ships, to push on sledge parties direct to the 
Pole. We need not give our attention to the question until the 
sledging begins, and here there appears to be great difference of opi- 
nion as to the feasibility of such a plan, as should the parties find any 
large piece of open water, a stop will be put to their further progress. 

2. The plan of going by water involves sending ships to Spitz- 
bergen, and. forming a station or depot there or at some small islands 
to the north of it, from which communication can be kept up with 
England, and attempting in an open season to push on with ships to 
the Polar region — the ground for thinking this plan feasible being that 
certain Dutch captains are asserted to have actually sailed over the 
Pole in old days, and to have found no obstruction from ice. 
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I shall not enter into the question of the difficulties which appear 
to beset both these plans, except so far as to say that it appears 
generally believed by those most able to form an opinion that there is 
open water near the Pole and not land, and that it is surrounded by 
a considerable zone of ice, which, as some believe, may be occasion- 
ally sufficiently open to allow ships to pass in. 

From this view, which seems to be that which on the ground of 
authority is most reliable, there would not appear to be any gain to 
anthropological science in investigations in that quarter. Some- 
thing has been said of arctic highlanders — but they appear to be situ- 
ated in land to the north-west of Baffin's Bay ; they have been seen 
and often find their way south, and are not materially different from 
the Esquimaux. It is possible that some interesting magnetic expe- 
riments might be made, were it possible to establish any station for a 
sufficient time near the Pole ; but in the case of sledge parties, there 
would simply be a hard run to the Pole and back, and ships would 
always be in danger of being effectually iced up, as an open winter 
might be followed by a very severe one ; in other respects, I do not 
see that there can be any gain to science in such expeditions. 

Yours faithfully, Charles H. Chambers. 

Mr. Trelawney Saunders said he should have hesitated to make 
any remarks on the paper if the question of north polar exploration 
had not been thrown open by the remarks in the letter of Mr. Cham- 
bers. For his own part, he had been surprised that only two proposi- 
tions had been made for effecting that object — the plan of Captain 
Sherard Osborn, and that of Dr. Petermann. If the route of the 
former were adopted, it would be starting from a known point, and 
from the known they would at each advance be gaining knowledge of 
the unknown. But if the other route from Spitzbergen were taken, 
there would be a probability of reaching the north pole without meet- 
ing with any land; and he considered it would be a great disad- 
vantage to the acquirement of further scientific and geographical 
knowledge of the arctic regions if by the aid of steam vessels the 
present spirit of inquiry in that direction should end with such a re- 
sult, and that they should obtain nothing but a bare track line on the 
sea from Spitzbergen to the Pole. No one, he believed, doubted the 
importance of the results to be gained by a land expedition, and he 
should like to have discussed the proposition of a land expedition by 
way of Greenland. They were acquainted with the south-east part of 
Greenland, but nothing had been done towards exploring the northern 
parts since the days of Scoresby. He thought it would be very 
desirable that there should be an expedition in that direction. The 
knowledge of the coast would be by that means extended, and it was 
impossible to foresee what the result of such an exploration might be 
where everything would be new. "Whichever course was adopted, a 
land expedition to the North Pole could not fail to be of great advan- 
tage to every branch of science. 

Mr. Reddie observed that Dr. Seemann's interesting paper might 
afford an argument against further exploration in the arctic regions, 
for his account of the natives inhabiting the vast range of territory on 
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the north of America was so complete, that it seemed there was little 
left to discover. He was especially interested in what he said re- 
specting the Arctic Highlanders, and those natives who were de- 
scribed as being like a negro and a Jew. With regard to the desira- 
bility of another arctic expedition, Dr. Seemann had not favoured the 
meeting with much argument ; and from what he (Mr. Reddie) had 
read on the subject recently, and at former times, he had come to the 
conclusion that it was not desirable another expedition should be re- 
commended. It appeared, indeed, that it was rather on account of 
probable geographical and cosmological discoveries that it would be 
of any value, and not for any expected light it would throw on the 
science of anthropology. He was inclined, therefore, to take the 
same view as Mr. Chambers; and though the resolution to join other 
societies in supporting another polar expedition had passed the 
Council of this Society, he agreed nevertheless with Mr. Chambers on 
the general question. He should be glad, however, to hear argu- 
ments on the other side. 

Mr. Mabkham said he would endeavour to show the feasibility, 
and almost the certainty, of great scientific results being obtained 
from an exploration of the Polar regions by way of Smith's Sound, 
and the safety of it. Suppose two screw steamers, of sixty horse power 
— ordinary gun boats, in short — were to start on the expedition, they 
might proceed by way of Baffin's Bay to Smith's Sound without any 
difficulty. They could to a certainty reach the entrance to Smith's 
Sound, and there one might be established as a depot ship, from 
which a retreat to this country would be perfectly secure. Many 
ships had gone through Baffin's Bay, and only two had failed, and 
their failure was owing to their not having started early enough in the 
year. On reaching Smith's Sound, the crews of the two ships would 
winter there. In the following February, two sledge expeditions, of 
fifty men each, would start in parties of eight in two different direc- 
tions ; one of them proceeding due north. By this means they would 
each discover six hundred miles of unknown land. The other expe- 
dition would proceed along the northern coast of Greenland, com- 
pleting the survey of that coast, and effecting great discoveries. Thus 
two discoveries would be made in the first season. In the next 
season, they would set out again to reach more extreme points, also 
in different directions, and thus at least 2,400 miles of unknown 
land would be explored. Was not that worth sending an expedi- 
tion for ? Specimens of plants, and the forms of animal life in the 
polar regions, geological facts, and astronomical observations, would 
be collected and observed, and other additions to scientific know- 
ledge would be gained, which might prove of great importance. Mr. 
Saunders had suggested that the expedition should proceed by the 
eastern coast of Greenland, but the IDanish government have lately 
authorised an expedition along that coast, and it would be very inter- 
esting, if it should be successful, thus to complete the survey of Green- 
land by parties advancing in different directions. The investigation 
of the character of the inhabitants of the North Pole — if inhabitants 
there were — was an anthropological want. The Esquimaux, it was 
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known, had wandered farther than other people, and along the coasts 
of all those islands in the arctic regions which had been visited there 
were found round stone buildings of the kind exhibited Mr. Mark- 
ham pointed to a drawing of a portion of a round tower . At the 
extreme northern point yet reached, the remains of such a building 
had been found, and near it was the broken runner of a sledge. The 
Esquimaux could not exist without open water, for they depended on 
the walruses and other inhabitants of the sea for their food. It was 
not known where the Esquimaux came from, and it would be ex- 
tremely interesting to anthropologists if the Polar expedition should 
throw light on that question. Traces of them had been found at the 
most extreme northerly points that had been reached, and they might 
even be living near to the North Pole itself. It appeared that they 
wandered round Greenland, for Captain Clavering found two isolated 
families of Esquimaux in a remote part of Greenland, who were appa- 
rently not connected with any others. What could be more interesting 
to anthropologists than the discovery of a race of men entirely isolated 
from every other ? They had not yet been able to find such a race, 
and if discovered in the Polar regions, they would exhibit the example 
of a people who had been preserved in their original state since the 
glacial epoch. 

Mr. K. R. H. Mackenzie said be fully endorsed what had been 
observed by Mr. Markham, and he thought that no greater benefit 
could be conferred on anthropology than by the discovery of such an 
isolated people as might be existing near the North Pole. It might 
be observed, as a general rule, that civilisation and Christianity went 
so much hand in hand that they were beginning to wink at each 
other, as the Roman augurs were said to have done when they met. 
Inconceivable benefit had been derived in times past from those who 
engaged in Polar enterprise, and had it not been for the immortal 
discovery by Ross of the magnetic pole, and of other northern ex- 
plorers, science, civilisation and commerce would have been in a very 
low state. He thought that when men like Captain Sherard Osborn 
were to be found willing to go there and risk their lives in the cause 
of scientific discovery, that their services should be gratefully ac- 
cepted. He, therefore, hoped that another Polar expedition would be 
sent, and that they should be able to cheer it back again. 

Mr. Carter Blake said some queries had been put by Mr. Cham- 
bers in his letter, to which the special attention of the Society should 
be drawn. He said that the Arctic Highlanders were not "materially 
different" from the Esquimaux. Now he (Mr. Blake) believed no one 
had ever supposed that they would be a different race from the 
Esquimaux of the north eastern division of America. There was a 
curious anthropological question involved in the consideration of the 
people who are found throughout the whole range of the North Ame- 
rican coast. In all the measurements of the skulls that have been 
taken, they had the same common character ; but at the extreme 
north-west, there was found a different class of skulls. The skulls 
there bore great affinity to the skulls of the Tschuktchi, the Koriaks, 
and even the Aleutians. It would be an important accession to an- 
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thropological science if an expedition to the Polar regions could 
determine whether there is any affinity between those races of man. 
With respect to the opinion of Professor Sedgwick, which had been 
mentioned by Mr. Chambers, it was an opinion expressed fifteen 
years ago, and an objector might as well have gone three or four 
hundred years back. The requirements of science fifteen years ago 
were very different from what they are now ; and if they went four 
hundred years back, they might find a reason of a different kind for 
exploring the North Pole. It was then said that the ten lost tribes 
of Israel went northwards, and that at the North Pole there was a 
great chasm which engulphed them. It might be said, therefore, that 
the individual mentioned by Dr. Seemann with Jewish features was a 
descendant from one of those lost tribes. Another reason was that 
in the old maps we saw a large space round the North Pole, which 
is indicated as being inhabited by " devils, and other wild beasts." 
Another question on which light might be thrown was the influence 
of man on the animals he domesticates. The Esquimaux dog, for 
instance, was said to be descended from the wolf; and all anatomical 
facts corroborated that supposition. A domestic dog also exists near 
the Mackenzie River that is undoubtedly the descendant of the arctic 
fox. Considering, therefore, the many questions, anthropological, 
geographical, traditional, and otherwise, on which an expedition to 
the North Pole might throw considerable light, he hoped that the 
Society would wish them success and " a good voyage !" 

Mr. Conrad Cox remarked, in reference to that part of Mr. Cham- 
bers's letter referring to some persons who were said to have gone 
beyond the North Pole, that the assertion had originated with Capt. 
Sherard Osborn, who spoke of it as a statement made by a drunken 
sailor. 

Mr. Saunders thought that a great deal of information might be 
derived from the talk of navigators among themselves. 

Mr. Tate considered that a Polar expedition would contribute to 
the advancement of science generally. There were at present many 
unsolved problems that startled scientific men, which such an expedi- 
tion might tend to elucidate. It was not known how to account for the 
change of temperature which the globe had undergone at the arctic 
regions. He conceived that such an expedition would supply data for the 
solution of that problem. Had such a change really taken place? He did 
not doubt the fact ; nevertheless he should be glad to have further data 
to confirm it. It was known that astronomically no such change of 
temperature could have occurred. It must have been produced, 
therefore, by changes on the earth's surface ; probably by relative 
changes in the distribution of land and water. Pacts were wanted to 
solve that great problem ; and he looked to the proposed exploration 
of the North Pole as important if it afforded any facts bearing on that 
question. The nature and constitution of the globe in the arctic re- 
gions was another important subject required to be known. A few 
geological specimens only from Spitzbergen and from Greenland had 
been obtained, but they were quite inadequate to afford any correct 
knowledge of the geological condition of that part of the earth. They 
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wanted to know the nature of the rocks and strata, so as to complete 
our knowledge of the constitution of the globe. Such an exploration 
was also likely to afford important additional knowledge of the human 
family. It appeared to him, from the discovery of those round 
buildings, that a higher race must have inhabited those regions. 
That architectural structure (of which a drawing was exhibited) indi- 
cated considerable advance in the arts. The stones were squared, 
and presented something of the principle of the arch. A higher 
temperature might have something to do with the existence of a 
higher race ; for heat is the great motive principle of life on the globe, 
and is intimately connected with the intellectual development of man. 
A high temperature, indeed, deteriorates the mental condition; and 
a low temperature is also unfavourable, though it is not so detri- 
mental to the vigorous action of the mind as the higher temperatures 
which enervate the body. One of the questions, therefore, on which 
valuable data might be obtained by an expedition to the North Pole 
would be, what relation does the temperature of the earth bear to the 
physical and intellectual condition of man ? He was sure that the 
paper which had been read was a very valuable one, and they might 
take that paper as the starting point in their inquiries. 

Mr. Mabkham adverted to the story of the sailor who said he had 
gone beyond the North Pole. He was a Dutchman, and he had said, 
among other things, that it was hotter at the North Pole than it had 
been in Amsterdam. All the Dutch records of voyages to the Polar 
regions had, however, been examined, and it did not appear that any 
navigators had gone farther north than 82°. There was a Polar pack 
of ice which had stopped every expedition that had attempted to 
penetrate to the North Pole in the Spitzbergen meridian. 

The President said that the more he considered the subject, the 
more he became convinced that it was the duty of the Anthropological 
Society to join with other scientific societies in endeavouring to pro- 
mote an expedition to the North Pole. Even if no benefits were ex- 
pected to be derived by anthropology, he felt it would be selfish on 
their part not to join with others in urging the government to send 
such an expedition, which would be beneficial to science generally. It 
had been remarked that the paper they had heard was so complete in 
its information that there seemed to be little left to discover, but Dr. 
Seemann was not prepared to accept that compliment, for in his 
opinion there was little known of the inhabitants of the Polar regions 
compared with what remained unknown. It would, no doubt, be 
most important to anthropology to discover the isolated race that had 
been mentioned, if there were such an one ; and it was their duty to 
urge the government to attempt to make the discovery. It would be 
important to ascertain more particularly the influence of physical cir- 
cumstances on human races, and such an expedition would tend to 
throw light upon the question. The influence of temperature on dis- 
eases was also a question it was most desirable to solve, and how far 
great reduction of temperature affects the nervous system and 
various organs of the body. He said he should like to hear from Mr. 
Markham some more particulars about the building, the drawing of 
which he had exhibited, the shape of the stones and their size. 
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Mr. Mabkham stated that the diameter of the building was about 
twenty feet, and the height about four feet and a half. The stones 
■were square, and looked as if they had been cut by an implement, but 
the stone splits naturally into that form. The building shown exactly 
resembled the stone huts of the Arctic Highlanders. 

Dr. Seemann said that, as to the Esquimaux, nothing was known 
but of those inhabiting the line of coast, whom he had described. As 
to the question of temperature, he believed the Polar regions were 
getting colder every year ; but on that point they might have obtained 
more information from Dr. Schimper, who had come to England for 
the purpose of making investigations relative to the glacial period. 
It is supposed that there were, in fact, two such periods. That fact 
had been established by observations in Switzerland and Germany, 
and Dr. Schimper had come to this country to endeavour to prove that 
it had been the same in England and in Scotland. Though that gen- 
tleman could not be induced to address the meeting, he (Dr. Seemann) 
might state that it was his opinion that we are approaching another 
glacial period, which will occur in about ten thousand years. 

The President said it had been the custom that he should at the 
last meeting of the session inform the members of the chief features 
of their transactions. He was gratified, in the first place, to mention 
the large number of members who had been elected since the com- 
mencement of the session, and that the Society now consists of nearly 
GOO He hoped that at the next anniversary meeting he should be 
able to announce that it amounted to 1000. The Council had held 
many meetings, and they were now engaged in bringing out a list of 
books in the library of the Society, and he should be glad if any gen- 
tleman intending to send in copies of works would do so before the 
list was completed. The translation of Professor Gastaldi's work 
would be ready to be delivered to the members in a few weeks, and 
another volume is in the press. The Journal of the Society would be 
published in July. It would be a double number, and would contain 
the whole of the missionary discussions. He hoped that never again, 
so long as he was President of the Society, would that subject be re- 
newed. It was a subject which nearly every gentleman who took 
part, instead of discussing it in a scientific manner, looked at from 
his own little stand-point. In conclusion, he begged to express the 
hope that however much members might differ on other points, that 
they would all join heartily in trying to carry successfully the applica- 
tion to be made at the next meeting of the British Association for a 
special section for anthropology. He hoped gentlemen would give in 
the names of the papers they intended to read ; and that they would 
attend the meeting at Birmingham with the determination to give to 
anthropology the position which it ought to hold in this country : 
they had only to work together, and to demand the recognition of the 
science of anthropology in the British Association. 

The session was then formally adjourned until November. 



